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classicized by New England and Europe. Pa-
tiently he set himself the task of depicting
faithfully poor real life with her foolish
face, visible everywhere about him, not in
the shrill cries of cowboys, but in the multi-
farious commonplace of the American village.
Unlike Hamlin Garland, whose pictures of
the farm were sometimes acrid, or Ambrose
Bierce, whose tales of deliberate naturalistic
horror shocked the 'nineties (In the Midst of
Life) 1891; Can Such Things Be, 1893); or
Stephen Crane, who in Maggie, a Girl of the
Streets (1893) or The Red Badge of Courage
(1895) mocked orthodox virtues, or unlike,
most of all, Marion Crawford, who fled into
rococo romances, Howells told drab stories
of everyday Americans, told them simply,
serenely.
A son of the "West, but more truly a child
of literature (see My Literary Passions, 1895 ),
Howells, beginning as a poet, drank deep in
Italy of the older cultures. On his return he
was for fifteen years associated with the At-
lantic Monthly, and afterwards, with the
"Editor's Study" and "Easy Chair" of Har-
per's Magazine. For the remainder of his long
literary and social life we see him in New
York and Boston, teso sweet, so clean and so
strong", as Clemens said of him enviously,
uncompromising in his distaste for both ro-
manticist and naturalist. In novel after novel
he related in monotone those ordinary epi-
sodes whose simple truth challenged other